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In Praise of the Needle 

counted, but there could not be less than a dozen, and by aim- 
ing low at the nearest I could not fail to get half of them. 

I felt a qualm of conscience at the thought of such outright 
murder of the happy crew, unconscious of danger lurking so 
near in this last retreat of their persecuted tribe, but the boy and 
the savage in me were in the ascendant for the nonce, with the 
pride of bearing home such trophies of the old man's prowess, 
and I hastened to act on these impulses before my heart softened. 

Quick, yet deliberately, now, the deadly aim — the fatal shot. 
My beating heart stood still, then sank down, down into the 
depth of humiliation as I groped on the ground beside me for 
my gun. It was resting harmlessly where I had left it, two 
hundred yards away. 

I do not know whether there was an involuntary exclamation 
of disgust or a sudden motion of surprise that set them off, but 
the mobile rank of waterfowl burst into the air as if a mine had 
been sprung beneath them, and vanished like wind-blown smoke. 

Beginning then, I have since rigidly practiced what before I 
had only preached, hunting without a gun. 

IN PRAISE OF THE NEEDLE 

MAKERS of thread and silk, fringes for the coifs 
of ladies, pillow-cases, and the hangings (bal- 
dacchinos) over altars: 

"Makers of Paris cloth of silk, velvet, and 
bruserie en lac: 

"The tapicers or makers of tapis Sarracinois 

(Saracen cloths), who say that their craft is for the service only 
of churches or great men like kings and counts : 

"Embroiderers and embroideresses, many being skillful in 
draughtmanship like Dame Margot and Dame Aales." 

So runs the list of Paris handicraft guilds, as it was set down 
by Etienne Boileau, Provost of the Merchants in the decade 
from 1258 to 1268. The Guild of Embroiderers was incor- 
porated under the title of St. Clare, and was divided into two 
sections whose names continued till the time of the Revolution, 
the master or "freed" workers, and the "frogs" — so called in 
jesting illusion to their temperate custom of drinking naught 
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stronger than water; a habit enforced most likely by their scanty 
earnings, for the poor "frogs" were the plain artisans who 
might never aspire to "free" work, but who humbly labored 
to execute the conceptions of the designers, those who, like 
Dame Margot and Dame Aales, were reckoned worthy of a 
special mention in the musty records of the Provost. Free as 
they proudly called themselves, these two superior workwomen 
and their mates of St. Clare, were bound by the city inspector 
to use in their work none but the best silk, and never to mix 
thread with silk, "because that made the work false and bad," 
and they were solemnly prohibited from using gold of less value 
than 8 sous, or about 6 shillings of modern money, a skein. 
And by these regulations, entered into the ordinance book, we 
gain a hint of how important a craft the embroiderer's was con- 
sidered at that time, and how rich it was in quality too, as well 
as a reminder of the age of fraud. 

As far as we know the art of needlework was Babylonish and 
Egyptian before it was Greek and Roman and Christian, inspired 
by the Orient in the beginning, as in a more or less direct way 
it has been ever since, suffering sad eclipse when straying too far 
away from its original sources, gaining fresh life and beauty upon 
its return to them. Even the early English work, that wrought 
by the Anglo-Saxons before the Opus Angliacum was elaborated 
from its pleasing simplicity, yields unexpected tribute to Eastern 
influence ; for when Gudric, Sheriff of Buckingham gave, Alcind 
a piece of land on condition that she should have her daughter 
instructed in embroidery, one of the lessons the girl learned was 
to work the symbol of Gammodian, which the early Christians 
had adopted to signify Christ crucified, regardless of the fact 
that it was a figure used in Indian decorations for centuries 
before their day. 

It was to the church alone that the age called the Dark owed the 
conservation of all forms of art, and the Guild of St. Clare would 
never have assumed distinct proportions had not the purposes of 
religious worship kept alive an interest in ornamented textiles. 
For a time of course the Byzantine court made a worldy demand 
on the decorative arts, but after its fall, when the senators who 
boasted robes embroidered with 600 representations of human 
figures, when the nobles who wore stuffs adorned in imitation of 
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Asian work "with griffins, basilisks, unicorns, lions, tigers, 
elephants, eagles, peacocks, and other birds, intermingled with 
large and small medallion shapes, golden apples, palms, shrubs 
and flowers/' had disappeared before the skin-clad Barbarians, 
it was to ecclesiastical service that the needle- woman and man- 
embroiderer turned for employment. And the church paid 
handsomely for their skill, as in the case of Eanswitha, the 
English embroideress, who in 800 was. allotted the income for 
life of a farm of 200 acres, for mending and renewing the 
vestments of the clergy in the diocese of Durham, under Bishop 
Denbart. Eanswitha may have practiced the famous Opus 
Angliacum, a stitch which belonged so exclusively at first to the 
English work that it took its name, and which has occasioned 
considerable controversy in this disputatious world. There have 
been arguments as to whether or not it is a split stitch, or a 
fine, close chain stitch, and although generally believed to be the 
former, opinions still differ as to whether the effect of relief 
produced by its use in a spiral manner was or was not aug- 
mented by the pressure of a heated tool upon the under side — it 
is even conjectured that the tool was a knob-shaped bit of brass ! 
However it was done, the English used it largely, along with 
couching, and chain stitch, and long stitch (these were the two 
stitches of the Bayeux tapestry, which is not remarkable for 
craft), and the ancient Opus Pulvinarium that is believed to be 
cross stitch and is found on the rich border of the : Syon cope 
(1225), and Opus Plumarium that it is thought may have owed 
its origin to the Eastern notion of introducing real feathers into 
embroidery; they used also fillings of dots, and bosses, and cross 
couchings, and a netted work that is called Opus Filatorium, 
and. gradually changed from the light effects of the early Saxon 
times to a heavy style of ornamentation which was much prized 
on the continent, and collected for St. Peter's, by the Popes. 
There is a 1 2th century legend how when Robert, abbot of St. 
Albans, got together a mass of treasures as gift to Adrian IV, the 
Pontiff refused all but a mitre and a pair of sandals, whose 
cunning embroidery done by Christine, Abbess of Markgate, 
charmed his taste. 

It was in this way that the English work influenced the 
designs of Margot and Aales; and those were subject also 
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to the conditions which resulted from the Crusades, for when 
the nobles returned from the East they brought with them many 
rich fabrics and wrought work in gold and precious stones which 
they bestowed upon the churches as thank-offerings for their 
safe homecoming. There naturally arose a demand for orna- 
mented wearing apparel and household stuffs, and it was met by 
a frank return to the East for new designs. 

In 1 145 Roger II of Sicily, who had made an expedition to 
Greece and brought back among his captives of war certain 
skilled weavers and embroiderers from Corinth and Argos, 
established workshops for ornamented textiles at Palermo; these 
Sicilian door-hangings and floor-cloths became the fashion, and 
loosely designated as "Saracenne cut-cloths" were copied 
throughout Italy and so reached France, as we see by the third 
item in the Provost's list. 

At the same time Spain was learning from the Moors the 
Arabian forms of needlecraft, and the Batuz work, which 
became so popular, was derived through them from the East. 
This work consisted at first in small gold or silver or silver-gilt 
placques, themselves sometimes ornamented with pearls, sewn 
upon fabrics as a part of decorative designs, but, being found 
awkward and heavy, their shape was modified to the size or 
spangles, which were presently hammered into low relief in 
designs of beasts, flowers or heraldic devices ; " silk beaten with 
gold," or with "hammered-up gold" is frequently mentioned in 
inventories and wills from the nth to the 15th centuries. 
Toward the end of its vogue this glittering Batuz work was 
made, at least in Italy, from base metal which soon tarnished and 
so brought it into disfavor. It was in Italy, too, that the labor- 
saving contrivance of glueing instead of sewing on these discs 
was practiced, though it was France that took to glueing instead 
of stitching the threads of pure silk embroidery into place. Both 
are sorry evidences of laziness, and belong (as well as the degrad- 
ed custom of substituting paint for stitchery in certain parts of 
needlework designs) to a later period than that we are speaking 
of, when the Guild of St. Clare was bound to use only good gold. 

o William 



